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an inteklude. 


.a « T didn’t think of that.” 

“ Of course,” I assented, . « i t ’ s astonishing 

My vivacious hostess came In hundreds oflittle 

how little we do study caUS ® & of the laWS of the universe if 
ways we could see the working J < the wor id with our eyes 
we cared about it ; but we ^ we 

shut, our amusements and recre ^ 
have so little resource in ourselves ^ 

“ Don’t you ever find it dull out here t I asked , 

•‘Never! There seems more to observe and think about 

here, than when one is cooped up in town. 

“ In short,” broke in my host, 

“ ■ The world is so full of a number of things, 

1 U „11 oo honnv kiflfTS. 


But to return to plain prose, we must start in five minutes 
to catch our train.” 

Good-bye was said with genuine regret on my part, for I felt 
I had much to learn. “What are you thinking of? ” asked 
my host as we drove to the station. 

“ I should like to send six of the most shallow, affected 
people I know to your house for a week.” 

“ Kind of you to suggest it, but let it be when I’m away 
for my holidays ; besides it would do them no good ” 

But I know it would. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GAMES* 

By Rev. R. H. Hart- Davis. 

To keep a healthy mind in a healthy body was acknowledged 
by the Romans, when at the height of their civilisation and 
power, to be one of the noblest and most important rules of 
life ; and those nations of the world which have subsequently 
risen to be leaders in the progress of mankind have done so 
by obedience to this maxim. He has not reached the full 
perfection of his nature who has been debarred by taint of 
blood, or by misfortune, or by his own fault from attaining a 
happy combination of strength in both intellect and muscle. 
A wise and calm judgment shows us that the balance of 
perfect health is to be maintained only by giving to the 
growing understanding and to the growing frame just that 
amount of nourishment which each can assimilate and turn 
to good account for the common advantage. 

The assumption will, I think, be nowhere seriously con- 
troverted by members of our Union, that neither mind nor 
body can be safely neglected in the education of our children. 
M^e agree that we must educate the mind, and we agree that 
we must educate the body. I will go a step further, and 
claim this also as common ground of agreement— a pre- 
dominant desire among us for the intellectual rather than for 
the bodily development of our children — a predominant sense 
that, whatever pains and time may be given to bodily 
exercise, those pains and that time are to be valued, not so 
much in themselves, as by their object, by them indirect 
rather than by their direct influence, by their ministry to the 
higher part of our children’s nature, their mental and 
intellectual faculties. We are at one as to the double 
necessitv that lies upon us to educate mind and body, and we 
are ^ufone that the education of the body must be subserv.ent 
to the education of the mind. The body must he t»tned 
but trained to be the servant, not the mas! ter < tf the m.nd a 
servant to be kindly used, and improved to the ut ■ W 
are determined that our children shall _nm_grow up_to_be 
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the educational 


VALUE OF GAMES. 


"7 i If health and strength 
no more than splendid bodi jy exercise, which, if it 

thoroughly sound— proficie ites y keen and enjoyments 

stand alone, profits httlewi F 'P ^ intellectU al resource 

lively, but in power of though uman i t y are not indeed 

weak and sickly. Such produc e o^huma £ have 

by any means the wors of the^r k.nd^ ^ 
kindly and attractive qualities " Y do much t0 

world which they may usefully fill Ihey Y in 

make the wheels of life run more [0 

many cases that they are incapable of ar y g 
their generation. They are the Esaus of society Tond of 
the sports of the field, leaders in games and m athlet 
contests, but very thoughtless and untamed in mental 
discipline, yet with much of that warmth, generosity, and 
unselfishness of temper which often exist in an ill-governet 
mind. I feel sure that you are with me in claiming ours to 
be a higher aim than this, and in deploring the excess of 
adulation which the world sometimes lavishes on its “splendid 
animals,” not of the Epsom or Doncaster race course, but of 
the cricket and football field, of the polo ground, and of the 
cycling and of the running track. But there will doubtless 
be room for difference of view when we come to apply these 
principles to the subject of this address, the educational value 
of out-door games. We shall not be of one mind as to the 
proportional share to be taken by games in the education of 
boys, nor possibly as to the advantage of giving girls out- 
door games at all, except of a very ordinary and simple 
kind. 

All will allow, however, that a certain freedom must be 
given to the instinctive desire for play in both boys and 
girls, which is as truly born in them, and is as paramount a 
necessity of their nature, as it is in kittens, puppies, and 
ambs. There can be no need to bring the proverbial “Jack” 
into the argument. There must be play as well as work, if 

ch„„77 g ,r° P are *° be bright and ha PPy The infants 

manv inlri,?/" 68 !"' y ’ W ‘ lh ‘ tS 5pells of brief lessons, its 
many interludes of arm, hand, and lung exercises and its 
opportunities of fresh air in tul i g exercises, and its 

Of the trend of public opinion on^ ’ Th™^ 

rr bc re,axed ' the w 

’ n ^ ue proportion, and these 
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means must be provided in far larger measure than our parents 
thought necessary for us. Most schools and establishments 
for the education of the young, of both sexes, are managed in 
accordance with this prevailing sentiment. The provision of 
outdoor games, such as cricket, lawn tennis, and hockey in 
their season is common in a very large number of schools for 
girls as well as of schools for boys ; while the boys have as 
well football, hand and bat fives, hare and hounds, and various 
kinds of athletic exercises. The gymnasium and the swim- 
ming bath must be mentioned as most useful for both sexes, 
and the racquet court for boys, but they are at the disadvantage 
of excluding outdoor air. 

We agree, then, that there must be play for health’s sake; 
that mind and body may duly minister the one to the other. 
Does anyone doubt it r Does he hesitate to believe that 
mental development is helped onwards by a fair share in 
bodily games r Does he think it a bad thing for a Vlth form 
boy to be in his School XI. at cricket, or in the XV. at 
football r For the University scholar to row in the boat, 
get a place in the XI., or win his “colours” in some other 
of the many manly exercises now open to him ? For a 
High School girl in the Upper form, or the holder of a Girton 
or Newnham exhibition to be in her cricket XI. or hockey 
team ? Let public school records, university triposes and 
class lists be questioned, and they will resolve any doubts 
on this point. There will be individual exceptions, which 
only prove the rule, and the rule is that where there is no 
excess in either direction, where mind and body are not both 
kept in turn to utmost stretch, then supremacy in games is 
the useful partner and friend of mental activity and success. 

Granting, therefore, that outdoor games should conduce 
to health, we will go on to consider whether they do not 
possess educational advantages of their own. This audience 
will, it is hoped, show what their experience has taught 
them. But the writer of this paper would maintain that 
outdoor games play such an important part in the nnora 
training of the young that no teacher or parent can sately 
afford to do without them. It is difficult to say what moral 
quality those games in which many join, and lor success 
whk/united effort is necessary, do no. help to develop One 
can call up a long and splendid array. Courage (or pluck, 
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educational value 


nrd is not to be found in this 
Ir^nd Sd Waning of the 

" ‘„5 sustained effort. Fore.gn 
at us Britons for taking our 
St because we do so, because 
have learnt how to play the 
day to win, heart and soul 
lational character has in it 
and “grit” (to use another 
hich carry us through so 
1. Many of us when 
gratefully acknowledge 

the 


as it is called, 
sense in any first-el^ 
obedience, attentive^ 
esprit de corps , endeavo 
word, the putting fortl 
nations sometimes lai 
recreations so seriously 
as boys and girls at s< 
game, how to play up 
with all our energies, that our n 
that doggedness, determination < 
unclassical but expressive term) w 
many difficulties at home and abroad 
looking back upon our lives must 

that games filled a considerable and beneficent part m 
formation of our characters, and brought out qualities w ic 
have served us well in the pursuit of our various callings. 
Ex uno disce omnes . From one example let us learn all. 
The crisis of a cricket match and the crisis of a battle-field 
may be linked together more closely than we sometimes 
dream ; the hero of the one comes to be the hero of the other. 
Hear the stirring song of a present Canon of St. Paul's : — 

“ There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night — 

Ten to make and the match to win — 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play, and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season's fame, 

But his captain s hand on his shoulder smote, 

* Play up, play up, and play the game ! ’ 

“The sand of the desert is sodden red, 

Red with the mark of a square that broke ; 

The Gatling’s jammed, and the Colonel dead, 

And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 

The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

And England’s far, and honour a name, 
ut the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
ay up, play up, and play the game ! ’ ” 

of the elders^n^h 0rJ ^ ur k e(1 favour of the participation 
and pare”: also aTfoT >°“"™ter s , mistLses, 
no time when boy!, and girl, arfso !! 
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play. Difficult creatures as they are to get at and to under- 
stand, half of these difficulties disappear in the freedom 
and “ abandon ” of the game. The influence of the teacher 
in the class-room, and of the parent in the home, is greatly 
strengthened by the sense of comradeship which springs 
from the common enjoyment of an exciting cricket match, 
of a close struggle at hockey or football, or of any other 
outdoor game of bodily skill. It is for this reason that we 
welcome the presence on the school staff of the master or 
mistress who, though not likely, perhaps, to rise very high 
on the purely scholastic side of the profession, combines 
moderate intellectual powers with a marked aptitude to lead 
in games. The ascendency thus to be gained over the 
young may be turned to invaluable use, and a knowledge 
of character and opportunities of training it may be more 
fully harvested in this than in any other field of school life. 
The young people themselves are quick enough to perceive 
who are their true friends, and the elder who, while delighting 
in the games for his own sake, for the pleasure and refresh- 
ment of the exercise, is yet more keen in keeping up the 
spirit, and in developing the excellence of them for their sake, 
is certain to win respect, gratitude, influence and affection. 

There is no need to repeat what has been already said in 
deprecation of mere bodily worship. Now and again we 
may hear of schools and homes where it is an evil, where 
masters, parents and young people think of little else, and 
fall down in senseless adoration before the successful athlete. 
But there is abundant testimony that the evil is not far- 
spread. This is the evidence of Canon Welldon, late Bishop 
of Calcutta, himself an active mountaineer, and a short time 


ago Headmaster of Harrow : — 

“ There is a great deal of nonsense talked about sports 
at public schools. Certainly too much attention is not 
paid to them at Harrow. The boys have a half-holiday 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The cricket an 00 a 
matches never begin till nearly three o cloc . n any * 
that time is for play. The only exception is » when we mee 
Eton at Lords’. For that event we have two days, 
wl more. Some of the boys here will have a great deal o. 

leisure by-and-by. Had they not better o\eg those 

XZ: like football and cricket rather than many of those 



less desirable forms of sp ? « cdcklt 

not found that the boys v . because we play 

feil a, ibeir boo s N doub. .ha^ ^ 

seriously, and that is v\n> valuable qualities of en- 

sports They bring out the most valuable q 

durance, discipline, and stamina, and all S 

help to develop the manly men. , p of us 

This is what Dr. Welldon thinks, and though some o 
may wax indignant over the homage paid to games, in my 
belief the theory that the nation is suffering from the wors up 
of athletics will need a deal of proof. As someone has well 
‘We don’t bury our cricketers in Westminster 


remarked, 
Abbey just yet 


uuev j um y ci. 

Now when we turn more particularly to one branch of our 
subject, out-door games for girls, we may expect to find 
some divergence of opinion, more especially among those of 
us who are of middle age, and have been brought up to 
consider such a thing as a good honest, hard-fought game 
a desecration of tender girl-nature. But woman has won 
her way to new fields and empires, and holds it with success. 
One such field from which it will be hard to dispossess her 
is her right to play with her kind under the open sky without 
any forfeiture of the good opinion of men. I am free to 
confess that I share the hearty dislike of many to mixed 
games of girls and boys, and still more to mixed games of 
young men and young women. They are to be objected to 
on many grounds. You cannot, for instance, do what you 
will, make equality in the combatants. The girl must be at 
a disadvantage with the boy of her own side, unless he be a 

Sse P M n , ; a " d h ° PeleSS duffers are not welcome or 

.he participants in any game, and should be treated by 

themselves. And a girl’s pride naturally kicks at the good 

^ who h ^ p>ays 

exert himself 7 tto , e ’ on . the other hand, should he 


exert himself to the full sh7i. U ^ Sh ° Uld he 

«Je game, thus ^de, and 

though they may no t the .east rntend it Aga ‘"' 

iS.Q IQ incnm 1_1 _ r L > 


roughness is inseparable from !t ’ an element of 

this is most undesirable fm P artlcl pation of boys, and 
when girl meets girl, and the ™ of view. But 

of Greek with Greek, the tm/of 0 C ° me ’ &S in the meetin & 

’ tU& of War » m the sense of a 
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stubbornly contested game of cricket or hockey, on turf 
duly cared for and marked out, under well-understood rules, 
with proper equipment of both dress and implements, and 
within suitable limits of time — in short, under the same 
advantages which boys enjoy of expert advice and manage- 
ment — I, for my part, am convinced that nothing but good 
should be the issue. That this result can be reached in 
girls’ schools I am able to bear testimony. In most of the 
High Schools of the country the scruples of the more 
old-fashioned of the head mistresses have been forced by the 
public opinion of the parents, supported by the advocacy of 
the younger mistresses, themselves experts in games, to give 
way, and there has been nothing to regret from the change. 

For young girls who are not at school, but are taught at 
home, and who must look for help in outdoor games to 
parents or others, there are more difficulties in the way. The 
family is seldom large enough to provide a side. Arrange- 
ments should be made for other young people similarly 
circumstanced to join. Parents may be engaged in business 
and have little time ; but summer evenings are long, and 
there is the weekly half-holiday throughout the year. At 
the least they can give advice, encouragement and aid in 
organization. 

For older girls, who have passed through school or the 
home schoolroom, there are clubs for hockey and tennis to be 
found very generally in towns and not unseldom in the 
country as well, which, when well managed, provide healthful 
exercise and pleasant companionship, which should re-create 
both mind and body. 

Now, perhaps, an objection may be raised which some people 
consider a fatal bar to organized games for girls who are not 
of the same social standing. It is held to be neither wise nor 
kind to encourage games in which there must of necessity be 
an uncontrolled freedom of intercourse between the young 
people to a degree unparalleled at any other time. The 
argument, if it be good, should apply equally in the case o 
boys. But I doubt whether any one of us has heard it seriously 
raised. It has never prevailed, so far as I am aware, 
prevent games at public schools for boys, where t 
always a very decided mixture of classes. t wo “ . 
occur to most of us to think that either boy or gir cou 
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TT gnuals in bodily activity 
any moral harm by pl»£”« ' •• blue." The argument 

whose blood might not be ' 9 ’ For if it be true, as 

indeed would seem to run t ^ js nQ opportunity like a 
I have ventured to assert, ‘ what stuff folk are made 

good honest game which s f what i s their inward 

„ g f, what are the quaht.es of th £ ure u(most ^ 

character, it must be also true .ha « * form 

enabling those who join m it to discern w y 

friendships, and Iwhen ^^J^^y«oU»»selv», 

but really and’effectually, to open out their auctions towards 
those whom they find to be, not merely successful players, but 
courageous, good-tempered, fair and honest opponents. The 
playing field is, in fact, but an illustration of the wider world 
into which they will have to pass, and the tiaining t ere pro 
vMpH in the necessitv of choice and in the power of making it 


well, is of life-long importance. 

The fringe only of a large subject has, I am well aware, been 
now touched ; but perhaps enough has been adduced to start a 
discussion which will fill up the deficiencies of this paper, and 
present new points of view. But if I may be hardy enough to 
prophesy, I shall venture to say that the general sense of this 
meeting will allow to games an educational value which we 
cannot afford our children to lose. 


INDOOR GAMES. 

By Herbert Sutton. 

Ai the annual meeting in November of last year the subject 
ot The Educational V alue oj Games was introduced by the Rev. 
R. H. Hart-Davis, but, as is often the case, it was impossible 
in the time allotted to consider the whole subject, and Mr. 
Hart-Davis, as might be supposed, naturally turned his and 
our attention to athletics, and confined his remarks exclusively 

lubW?b° r g Trl' Indeed ’ “ his P a P« he s P°ke of his 

takfit for" 8 r . educational value of outdoor 'games” I 

imoossihilit gra f Ue 1 at was simply on account of the 

and no^ becan T'" 8 ‘ he Wh °’ e sub j ect in one short paper, 
dna not because the writer attarV^ri i :** i . ^ r 

to indoor games Simii- . ttached lltlle or no importance 

ary m confining my remarks to 
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indoor games, I wish it to be understood that I do not 
consider athletics to be of any less value. In the case of 
boys I should certainly give such games the first place. 
Although it is only the remnant of a subject, the commiitee 
thought that an evening might be profitably spent in con- 
sidering indoor games from an educational point of view, 
especially at the beginning of another winter, and asked me 
to bring forward the remnant this evening. 

Indoor games are numerous and varied, and it should be 
the object of parents, in some degree, to systematize their 
use so that their influence may be properly distributed, 
exercising the bodies, cultivating the minds and helping to 
form the characters of the children. 

There are games of a romping nature, such as “ Blind 
man’s buff,” “Turn the trencher,” “Musical chairs,” and 
“ Post, ” and if Ruskin is right in placing among the impor- 
tant parts of education “the formation of habits of gentleness 
and justice,” they have some educational value, as there is 
plenty of scope for the exercise and display of selfishness and 
unselfishness, roughness and gentleness, justice and favourit- 
ism, which is a form of injustice most easily appreciated and 
keenly felt by children. I hen there are quieter games which, 
nevertheless, are not of a sedentary nature, and which are 
useful beyond any mere amusement they may afford. Pre- 
eminent among such stands “ Dumb crambo,’ too well known 
I hope to need describing, which exercises the ingenuity as 
well as the imagination ; for the players must not only have 
ideas, but must be able to present them to others in an 
intelligible way without the aid of speech, which is of course 
the usual means, and this often requires very considerable 
ingenuity, and is a great test of resourcefulness. 

Bagatelle is useful in training the hand and eye, and may 
be made the occasion for lessons in mental arithmetic. 

Games of a yet quieter nature, which involve sitting still, 
may, I think, be conveniently considered under three heads 


1. Games of chance. 

2. Games of skill and chance combined. 

3. Games of skill. ,. . . ia 

Let us take as an example of the first division the oM 

game of steeplechase, which has been copied in a thousan - 
and-one ways, but as the principle is the same in all we need 


